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notes of lessons. 

[We have thought that it might be of use to our readers 
(in their own families) to publish from month to month 
during the current veai . Notes of Lessons prepared by 
students of the House of Education for the pupils of the 
Practising School. We should like to say, however, that such 
a Lesson is never given as a tour de force, but is always an 
illustration or an expansion of some part of the children’s 
regular studies (in the Parents’ Review School), of some 
passage in one or other of their school books. — E d.] 

I. 

Subject : Carton Work. 

Group: Handicrafts. Class la. Time: 20 minutes. 

By Violet R. Saunders. 


Objects.. 

I. To give T an extra lesson as he is far behind the 

other children of Class I. 

II. lo give him some idea of size and measurement. 

III. To teach him to use his lingers more easily, and to 
be neater in his work. 


Lesson. 


Step I. Give T the model and ask him what he 
thinks is the size of it. 

Step II . Let him measure it and mark off on his own 
paper the right lengths, helping him to hold the ruler, as his 
hand .s not strong enough to hold it entirely by himself. 

1 fu- i i v ^ ^°°k a * *be m °del, and ask him where 

e ~ V 1 j . ’ " le lttle rta P s should come on his own model. 

, f V ~ Mt ^ ruling all the lines let him cut out his 
m V,’ T/ ein f-u ery i Care * u ^ to keep all his lines quite straight. 
v / , en bend up all the parts which are to be 

oen ahvays usmg his ruler and folder, and being very exact. 

f ' , c | ste eactl fl ap separately and hold each leg of 

of the table till it is firmly stuck. 
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IT. 

Subject : Reading. 

Group: English. Class 111. Time: 25 minutes. 

By Muriel E. Willis. • 


Objects. 

I. To try and improve the children’s reading by drilling 

them in clear and pure pronunciation. 

II. To show them that by their reading a series of mental 

pictures should be presented to the listener. 


Lesson. 


Step I . — Breathing exercises. Ask reason for same. 

Step II . — Practise the children in consonant and vowel 
sounds, by giving them sentences in which difficulties in 
pronunciation occur. 

m, en, n. A stricken maiden musing on a mountain was 
given from heaven man in mortal form. 

final t. A just knight felt a weight on his heart, and yet a 
sweet quiet rest was present when he went to meet the light. 

P, b. A path of prickly brambles, bordered by pure pale 
poppies, breathed peace between the broken beams. 

d. Touched by the hand that appeared from the cloud 
under which nodded the dead leaves. (Notice final d is 


sometimes pronounced like t). ; (< 

Step HI ■ Two verses from Tennyson s 
Read the* passage chosen, asking them afterwards 
the mental pictures they have drawn. 


Galahad.” 
to describe 


“A maiden knight— to me is given 
Such hope, I know not tear; 

I yearn to breathe the airs ot heaven 
T hat often meet me here. 

I muse on joy that will not cease, 
Pure spaces clothed in living beams, 
Pure lilies ol eternal peace, 

Whose odours haunt my dreams; 
And, stricken by an angel’s hand, 
This mortal armour that 1 wear, 




*-ii<r» koart aiiii eves. 
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"The clouds are broken in the sky, 

And through the mountain walls 
A rolling organ-harmony 
Swells up, and shakes and falls. 

Then move the trees, the copses nod, 

Wings flutter, voices hover clear: 

‘O just and faithful knight of God! 

Ride on ! the prize is near.’ 

So pass I hostel, hall and grange; 

By bridge and ford, by park and pale, 

All-armed I ride, whate’er betide, 

Until 1 find the Holy Grail.” 

Step IV. Show a reproduction of Watts’ conception of the 
idea, asking them in what points the poet’s and artist’s ideas 
coincide. 

Step V. Let the children read the passage. 

/ 

in. 

Subject: Fiscal Problem, 1846-1903. 

Group: History. Class IV. rime: 45 minutes 

By Helen E. Wix. 

Objects. 

I. To arouse interest in the Fiscal Policy. 

II. lo connect the present time with the period in English 
history which the girls have been learning. 

III. To show how different ages may have different re- 
quirements. 

Lesson. 

Step I . Introduce the subject of the lesson by asking the 
girls what they know of the Fiscal question and its im- 
portance. It may be a turning-point in our history. 

Step II. Ask the girls when Free Trade was established 
in England— 1846. Then draw from them through whose 
influence it was brought about — Cobden, Bright and Peel. 
Show portraits of these people and tell the girls a little about 
each. Then draw from them as much as I can about the 
--orn. ,<iv\s, whom they benefited and whom they harmed. 
1 hey had existed since 1468' j n various forms. There had 
o t( n been objections raised against them, but from 1840-6 
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how this may be accounted for by the condition of "the 
country. Then show how circumstances made Peel change 
his opinions, and finally bring about the repeal of the Corn 
Laws. 


Ask the girls to read extracts from two of Peel’s speeches. 
(Knight’s History.) 


Step III . Ask the girls what we mean by Free Trade, and 
whether they think the effects of “Free Importation ” have 
been good for England. If they do, why was it good ? We, 
as the greatest manufacturing nation of the world, naturally 
prospered if we could get our raw materials free of duty. 
Then if we have so prospered, why is there any thought of 
abandoning it now ? Because we are no longer at the head 
of the manufacturing world. Cobden thought other countries 
would be content to continue supplying us with raw material 
and leave manufacturing to us ; but they have not been, and 
now competition runs us close. It is said our exports are 
decreasing in proportion as those of other countries are in- 
creasing. There is another reason. In Cobden’s age it was 
only necessary to think of England’s good, but now we have 
also to consider our Colonies, and our Empire is so large it 


has been thought necessary to devise some means of binding 
it all together. The means advocated by Mr. Chamberlain 
is a Preferential Tariff. I wish to draw as much of this as 
I can from the girls. 

Step IV . — Draw from the girls a very short sketch of Mi. 
Chamberlain’s career. He was born in Birmingham in 1836. 
At the age of 40 he entered Parliament. He was under Mr. 
Gladstone and worked energetically for his interests. But 
when the Home Rule. Bill was brought forward he resigned, 
saying he did not think it consistent with the integrity of the 
Empire. This step procured him the ill-will of his party am 
the distrust of his adversaries. In 1892 Mr. Chamberlain was 
again in Parliament; three years later he became " 0111,1 
Secretary. In 1900 he did much to bring about the Australian 
Commonwealth Act. At the Colonial Conference last year, it 
was desired to devise some means of drawing the Colonies a 
tile mother country near together. A Preferential Tanffuas 
suggested. Mr. Chamberlain seems to have had the idea 
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hk mind for some time; he announced h.s v lews in a speech 
at Birmingham some time ago. In September last he res.gned, 
' hc might better be able to spread h.s ideas among the 
people and also that his policy should not be treated as a 
party question. He has explained h.s v.ews m Ins speeches 
at Glasgow Greenock, Newcastle and Liverpool. 

‘ stetJ p ^Diaw from the girls what I can of Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s proposals. He wants a Preferential Tariff, that is, he 
would put a duty on all foreign imports, but allow some 
Colonial imports in free, in return for preferences, from them. 
The consequences of this would be - 

(a) That corn and meat would be dear ; tea, sugar, coffee, 
fruit, wine, etc., would be free of duty. Mr. Chamberlain 
says' that the changes in price would counterbalance each 
other, even to the advantage of the poor man. 

(b) The time for Free Trade has come to an end, for ours 
is onlv Free Importation, and we lose doubly by it we lose 


home trade and foreign markets. 

(c) Our export trade with the foreigner is decreasing, that 
with the Colonies is increasing, therefore let us set up a 
Preferential Tariff between us and the Colonies and shut out 
cheap foreign imports. 

id) This done, there would be enough work for the home- 
market to employ many of the men who now can find nothing, 
to do. 

( e ) In the time of war, instead of being dependent on 
foreigners for three-quarters of our supply of food, we should 
have all we want from our Colonies. 

(/) The Empire would be a self-supporting whole. 

Step VI . — There are many objectors to Mr. Chamberlain, 
such as Lord Rosebery, Lord George Hamilton, Lord Goschen 
and others. Their objections have been partially answered 
by Mr. Chamberlain iri his speeches, but some can only be 
answered by hypothetical arguments. 

(а) They say our exports are not decreasing, and quote 
figures to prove this, which differ from Mr. Chamberlain’s 
figures. It is hard to know which are right. 

(б) Such an arrangement would strain relations with the: 
Colonies ; it would be impossible to be just to all alike. 

(c) It would rouse the enmity of foreign powers. 
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(d) We should be dependent on the Colonies ; if we wished 
to change any duty, we should first have to ask their per- 
mission and they might very well refuse. 

Some people only object to the food tax. In England 
living is comparatively cheap. It is a question whether the 
producer or the consumer would pay the duty. Other people 
object to the whole idea of a Preferential Tariff ; in England 
the wages are higher and the working hours shorter than in 
any other European country. 

We must beware of comparing England with any non- 
European country, as the conditions would be different. 

.Also, we must remember there is another view of Protection, 
protection of home industries ; laying a tax on the consumer 
for the benefit of the producer. 

Step V II . — These are the chief points in the new policy. 
Tell the girls I should like them to read Mr. Chamberlain’s 
last speech, if they have not already done so ; and show them 
how the newspaper is our “present history book.” 


